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FREE SHOPS FOR FREE MEN 



WILLIAM H PFAHLER 



The recent rapid increase of membership in labor 
unions has brought to the front the demand for a 
" union shop," which is being forced upon the employer 
whenever and wherever he is too weak to resist it. The 
manufacturer or employer of labor who resists this de- 
mand is said to have an " open shop " ; and it is well to 
consider this feature of the struggle between employer 
and employee, with regard to the conditions created, but 
without sentiment or sympathy for either side. An 
" open shop " is a term quite common among employ- 
ers, but it would have no significance were it not for 
this demand of the labor union to close the shop to all 
but union men and to prevent the employer from hir- 
ing free men who prefer to control the sale of their own 
labor according to its value, rather than at a price fixed 
by a body of men whose purpose is to create a standard 
of wages based upon the ability of the incompetent work- 
man, or more frequently upon the emergency existing 
at the time such wages are fixed. The union claims 
that the efficient or skilled workman will always receive 
more than the standard wage ; and while this may be 
true so long as there is one more workman in any craft 
than is required, when the condition changes so that 
there is a surplus of men, the incompetent is discharged, 
the wage of the skilled man is reduced to the standard 
which was fixed on a false basis, and often even lower 
than that, while the place of the incompetent workman 
is supplanted by machinery. 

It is for this economic reason that a very large num- 
ber of the best mechanics refuse to join the union, pre- 
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ferring to remain free men until forced by " persuasion," 
which is the only means allowed by the laws of the 
union, but which may be physical if moral will not an- 
swer the purpose. The last resort of the union in this 
direction is to demand a union shop, so that the em- 
ployer, by refusing employment to a free man, or by 
discharging such a man if he continue to refuse to join 
the union, shall assist them in their persuasive purposes. 

It is this action on the part of the union that compels 
the employer who prefers, in the purchase of labor, to 
make no distinction as to his employees other than such 
as follow natural laws to contend for an " open shop," 
often at great cost and severe loss to himself, and to 
maintain that condition, regardless of the union de- 
mand. That he is right in doing so cannot be ques- 
tioned ; it is the true American condition that every 
man shall be free to seek employment wherever and 
under whatsoever conditions he may prefer, without re- 
gard to his politics, his religion, or his affiliation with 
organizations based on principles which he cannot 
endure. 

The opposition to the labor union to-day is not the 
objection to organized labor, but the objection to the 
methods employed by unions to force conditions and 
create ideals conceived frequently without due knowl- 
edge of existing facts, and especially objection to the 
secrecy in which all their plans are made and executed. 
The opposition of the employer to labor unions does not 
arise from any desire to prevent the accomplishment of 
their efforts towards the improvement of the condition 
of the workingman ; the intelligent employer knows 
full well that the highest efficiency can be attained only 
by such improved conditions. He does object, however, 
to the attempt of the union to sustain in secret, by 
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approval and applause, unlawful acts on the part of its 
individual members, even though these acts are in public 
denounced and claimed to be contrary to the laws of the 
union. 

I have yet to find a rule of any union which provides 
for the punishment or expulsion of a member because of 
any criminal act that he may commit, even though con- 
victed before a jury, if such act has been exercised 
against an employer who has refused to grant the de- 
mands formulated by the union in secret conclave. On 
the other hand I do know of cases where the union, out 
of funds contributed by the membership, has paid fines 
of large amounts inflicted upon its members by courts 
before whom they have been convicted for crime com- 
mitted against the employer or against some free man 
who refused to remain idle at their dictation. 

Another mistake of labor unions is that they endeavor 
to think and work along one line only — that is, to define 
and demand the rights, as they conceive them, of the 
workingman, but never to attempt to define his duties ; 
to define and demand the pay of the workingman, but 
never to define the equivalent in labor he shall furnish 
for such pay. This is the fact to such a great extent 
that the employer can very easily see in the action of the 
union the embodiment of the sentiment and the so-called 
principle which cause it to say, or at least to imply 
byits actions, that the employer has no right which 
the union is bound to respect. 

I have outlined these conditions of the labor union as 
they exist and are presented to the employer that I may 
more clearly give you his reason for opposing the union 
shop and refusing to become a party to the attempt to 
create such conditions, while at the same time he may 
be in favor of organized labor and not only ready but 
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anxious to confer at all times with its representatives 
upon any subject which is within its jurisdiction and 
the consideration of which will result in mutual benefit 
to employer and employee. 

The difference between a union shop and an open 
shop can be clearly defined as a difference in manage- 
ment. In the union shop the union, without invitation, 
with no endorsement as to its qualification, for no osten- 
sible reason except to exercise accidental power, at- 
tempts to limit the owner or employer in the exercise of 
his right and judgment as to the proper use of that which 
is his and to put the workingman under the dictation of a 
walking delegate or shop committee. The open shop, 
on the contrary, is free to all, to the union man as well 
as to the non-union man, and places no restrictions on 
the employee which he is bound to accept. 

In no case with which I am familiar has the demand 
for a union shop been accompanied by a proposition 
for benefit to the employer, except perhaps that he may, 
by conceding to the demand, hope to avoid the persecu- 
tion of the local union to which his men belong. On 
the other hand the change from an open shop to a union 
shop gives the union entire control. And if the mem- 
bers in secret conclave decide, because of a hot-headed 
leader, to enforce a rule in the shop which is unwise, 
unfair, and detrimental to the interests of the employer, 
the ultimatum is a strike, the closing of the shop, and 
loss in time, money, and often property. Is there any 
wonder that the employer elects to have the strike 
which preserves his liberty, rather than that which must 
be made to restore his liberty ? 

The demand for the union shop presents to the em- 
ployer the following dangers which are incorporated in 
the written or unwritten laws of almost every labor 
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union : (1) The surrender of the privilege of selecting 
his employees to a committee who recognize no standard 
of efficiency but membership in the union. " No card, 
no work" is the rule. (2) The necessity of discharging old 
and faithful employees who claim to be free men and who 
refuse to join the union. (3) The discharge of the fore- 
man or the superintendent who, in the performance of his 
duties, may have offended the walking delegate or shop 
committee. (4) The limi cation of apprentices to a ratio 
established by the union in many cases fifty years or 
more ago and retained in force regardless of any change 
in conditions or requirements. (5) The opposition to 
the introduction of labor-saving machines, designed in 
most cases to relieve the skilled man from the strain of 
labor and to increase his efficiency with reduced energies, 
as well as to increase production in ratio to the wants of 
an increased population and to reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer. (6) The limitation of the earning capacity of 
the industrious and ambitious workingman to the stand- 
ard of the lazy and incompetent. (7) The obstruction to 
every plan of premiums or promotion which may en- 
courage a workingman to increase his skill and better 
his condition. (8) The limitation of output by every 
means in the power of the union, on the principle that 
if every man will do less there will be more for every 
other man to do. 

I am sure that the leaders in labor movements will 
promptly deny that the union stands for anything that 
I have enumerated ; and I am willing to admit that 
some of them with whom I have had negotiations are 
opposed to every unlawful or unwise action of the union 
over which they preside, and have denounced such acts 
as freely as I do ; but they can not, or will not, evercise 
the power to prevent them, because under the unwritten 
laws they are considered fair and right. A noted 
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economist has well said, "without impugning motives 
of leaders or factors who have brought them about, 
it is widely felt that the mere existence of vast con- 
solidations, whether of men, money or power, has in 
it the possibility of mischievous, if not disastrous re- 
sults, and the impulse to restrain them by law is un- 
doubtedly growing and will ere long bear fruit." 

One of the greatest mistakes of labor unions, as shown 
in the demand for a union shop, is the belief that the 
present rapid increase in numbers is an endorsement of 
the principles and acts of the union ; but in this I am 
sure that the leaders are mistaken, because in times like 
the present the idea of consolidation or cooperation to se- 
cure any purpose is rampant, and men flock to any 
standard, whether right or wrong, if it suggests a change 
and promises future benefit in loud tones, just as mill- 
ions of voters a few years ago followed the lead of a 
man who would have wrecked the entire financial con- 
dition of the country, followed him because he went 
thundering through the land telling the workingmen that 
free silver was the change they needed to improve their 
condition. The real hard fact as seen daily by the em- 
ployer is that the numerical strength of most unions is 
in ratio to the force employed in recruiting, rather than 
to free will on the part of those who join. Thousands 
of good honest workmen join the union to purchase at 
a small cost freedom from insults — to protect their 
families from ostracism and themselves from bodily 
injury. In addition to this, many more thousands are 
driven into the union by the unwise actions of em- 
ployers who deny the right of labor to organize for its 
own benefit and who refuse to confer with employees or 
their representatives upon such questions as may be of 
benefit or mutual interest. The very best recruiting 
agent for labor unions to-day is the proud, defiant, ego- 
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tistic employer or accidental corporation manager who 
shouts continually, " I have nothing to arbitrate." 

I make these statements from an employer's stand- 
point, based upon practical observation ; and if I am 
wrong in any particular, it is because of the secrecy 
with which unions are conducted. Until that secrecy is 
removed they must be content to be measured by the 
things they do, and not by what they profess to do. I 
make these statements, not as the enemy of organized 
labor, but as its warmest supporter. I also advocate or- 
ganization of employers, and gladly see such organiza- 
tions springing into existence. The earliest associa- 
tions of manufacturers were formed for " defense against 
the unjust demands of labor unions." To-day the ob- 
ject is to promote just and equitable dealings between 
employer and employees. 

When these great organizations of employers on one 
side and employees on the other meet to contest their 
supposed rights or carefully formed demands, they will 
be compelled to recognize that greater organization, 
the American public, which is determined that contests 
of this nature shall be settled with deference to its 
rights, and that future attempts to stop the wheels of 
progress shall meet the fate they deserve. 

I favor organization. Having been closely in touch 
with progress along these lines, I feel sure that the day 
is near at hand when labor leaders who stand for justice 
and equity between employer and employee will have 
the honest support of all employers. The result will 
be a union shop for which no demand need be made, a 
union shop which means union between capital and 
labor, which means harmony and profit for both ; but 
more than that, a union which by its combined coopera- 
tion will conquer for this country the markets of the 
world. 



